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DISCUSSION 



TEACHING THE NAMES OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 



WILLARD N. CLUTE 
Joliet, Illinois 



The idea seems to prevail in many places that the time spent in school 
in teaching the names of animals and plants is just so much time wasted. 
The proper botanical course, at least in my region, is pretty generally 
regarded as consisting of a half-year devoted to the gross structure and 
life-processes of seed-plants, followed by a half-year devoted chiefly to spore- 
plants and their evolution. It need hardly be said that, if adequate treat- 
ment is given these subjects in the periods allotted to them in the high- 
school course, little time will be left for teaching the names of plants. 

And yet, if I mistake not, the identification of plants is the only phase of 
botany in which the general public is interested; it is frequently the only 
part of botany in which the pupil is interested; and it is certainly the only 
branch of the subject that he follows up after he has left school. Doubtless 
every teacher has remarked the surprise of pupils when they discover that 
botany is not chiefly concerned with the names of plants. 

In any study, however, we cannot do much without knowing the names 
of the objects with which we deal. Possibly there would be a much larger 
percentage of the people permanently interested in botany if our school 
courses early took cognizance of the desire for the names of things. As it 
is, there are a great many persons in the position of the young lady who 
said she liked everything about flowers except botany. The number of peo- 
ple outside of school and college who are interested in systematic botany, at 
least to the extent of knowing the names of our common plants, is quite 
remarkable. We may gain some idea of it from the fact that more than sixty 
thousand copies of one popular guide to the wild flowers are said to have 
been sold in spite of a dozen or more competitors in the market. 

In view of these conditions, we may query whether it is not desirable 
to pay a bit more attention to the systematic side of botany than we have 
been doing. In my own opinion, any course of botany may well begin with 
a half-year devoted to the gross structure of seed-plants, but I am not so 
sure that the second half can invariably be devoted to the spore-plants with 
the best results for the student. The farmer, the gardener, the horticul- 
turist, the woodsman— in fact, all of us who come in contact with plants, 
whether at our work or on vacation, want to know, first of all, the names, 
of the plants we encounter. The time has come, also, when a knowledge of 
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plant names and the ability to use a scientific key are prerequisites to many 
college courses of botany. 

In response to this evident demand, I would suggest that in the second 
half-year the student be offered the choice of two different courses; one 
devoted to systematic botany, the other devoted to the more usual study of 
algae, mosses, ferns, etc. Bright and well-advanced pupils might be allowed 
to take both courses, if this would not conflict with other studies. For 
certain pupils, the more botany the better. Those intending to take up 
forestry, landscape or civil engineering, medicine, or the ministry will never 
be embarrassed by an overload of botany. The course in systematic botany 
would best be put on in the spring and, in my opinion, in addition to the 
mere work of identifying plants, should consist of a drill in the use of 
botanical terms, lectures on the history of botany, economic and medicinal 
plants, etc., with more or less practice in mounting plants and in naming 
plants from dried specimens. This would take up the time in dull weather. 
On all fair days, work in the field in the actual identification of plants should 
be required. 

Let it not be too hastily said that in such a course the pupil would 
learn scarcely more than the names of plants. Systematic botany has as 
good grounds for being included in any scheme of real education as any other 
branch of the subject. While learning the names of plants, the student is 
also learning to be exact, to observe and compare carefully, to judge 
accurately; he is adding daily to his vocabulary; he is acquiring a vast first- 
hand knowledge of plant structure, plant relations, and plant ecology; and 
last, but by no means least, he is learning to use a technical key. 

As a text for such a course, I favor a good and complete manual, such 
as Gray's. The botanical manual bristles with technical terms, to be sure, 
but after the pupil has got his bearings he rather enjoys the excitement ot 
learning to handle them and prides himself upon his ability to use them. 
Moreover, it leaves nothing to be unlearned when he leaves school, as would 
a book of predigested information on the plants. My greatest objection, 
however, to the keys and floras accompanying many botanical texts is the 
fact that they are not complete. It is most discouraging to a pupil, after a 
prolonged but vain search for the name of a plant, to be told by the teacher 
that that particular plant is not in the book. The next time he meets with 
a difficulty he is likely to assume that this is another case of a missing plant 
and forego the labor of tracing it down. What is needed is a book that the 
pupil knows contains any plant he may find. 

It is needless to say that a course such as I have indicated, to be most 
successful must be looked after by a teacher who is himself a good system- 
atic botanist. Here, I think, is one of the greatest difficulties in the teach- 
ing of the names of plants; for, since few of our colleges lay much stress 
upon taxonomy, many teachers that are otherwise good botanists are not 
familiar with the flora of their respective regions. All such would have to 
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obtain the necessary knowledge outside of school hours, but to one inter- 
ested in his work this is a matter of recreation rather than of labor. In any 
event, it would not require any very great effort to keep in advance of the 
first class, and subsequent classes would traverse about the same ground. A 
knowledge of the flora of a region is not beyond the reach of any teacher 
who desires it, and may be obtained without assistance. 

If an entire course cannot be spared for systematic work, and it be 
desired to include more or less of this in other courses, I would suggest 
taking up some special subject, such as trees, ferns, or composites in early 
autumn, the study of algae and diatoms in late autumn or winter, and the 
study of the showy wild flowers in spring. Any teacher should be able to 
make a key to all the trees of his locality or to adapt such a key from a 
manual. Keys to the ferns may be found in several fern-books. The genera 
of algae, at least, may be decided if one has access to a compound micro- 
scope and the minimum of literature on the subject. 

Along with the question of how to teach the names of plants goes the 
question of how to fix the names in the minds of the pupils so that they will ■ 
stick. To stop the work as soon as the name is known is to attach an 
exaggerated importance to the mere name. In the study of trees, I have 
found it desirable to require a drawing of leaf and fruit, and a written com- 
parison of the tree with any others that resemble it, as the elm with the 
hackberry, the buttonwood with the hard maple, the walnut with the butter- 
nut. A description of the way in which the fruit is distributed is also worth 
while. In work with the wild flowers, a pressed specimen accompanied by 
more or less data on a proper label may be required, though I am inclined 
to think that the making of herbarium specimens can easily be overdone. 
Pupils should certainly be taught to make good herbarium specimens, but 
the collection of a definite number of such specimens should not be con- 
sidered as completing the course. In half-year courses, specimens may be 
preserved by each class for the use of other classes the following year in 
identifying plants from preserved material. The filling-out of extended 
analysis blanks seems to me a use of time that might be spent more profita- 
bly in other work. In place of this, some observations may be required 
regarding the ecology of the plant, such as the kind of insects that pollinate 
it, the way in which the insect is attracted, the methods of sheltering the 
pollen and nectar from the elements, and the way in which these are guarded 
from undesirable visitors. 

What has here been said about botany applies in great measure to 
zoology. The limitations of the latter subject, however, appear to forbid an 
entire course devoted to identifying animal species. The more feasible course 
would be to take a few weeks during the spring migrations for the study of 
birds, and a similar term in autumn for a field-study of the insects, princi- 
pally beetles, moths, and butterflies. The mammals, reptiles, and fishes are 
so few or so rarely found that the naming of occasional specimens presents 
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no difficulties. The wealth of material in birds and insects suggests that 
keys to the more noticeable or abundant species of the region be made and 
the student referred to some usable manual for the rarer species. The 
names of birds may be anchored in the minds of pupils by requiring a care- 
ful description of the habitat in which the specimen was found, the feeding 
habits, shape of the bill, and manner of flight. Work with the insects may 
well require a specimen of each properly mounted and labeled. A class 
equipped with good nets and collecting-bottles rarely has to be induced to 
take an interest in the work. The feeding habits of the insects might be 
required to be written up; and various other topics to be investigated will 
readily occur to the teacher and need not be here mentioned. 



